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TO OUR READERS. 





A REQUEST 


FROM THE BRITISH MINISTRY FOR INFORMATION RELATING TO THE CRIMINAL 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





A REQUEST has been made to the Hon. Ansporrt LAWRENCE, 
the American Minister, in London, for facts in relation to the 
Criminal Laws of the United States. Mr. Lawrence forwarded 
the request to W1iLt1aAM B. Catnoun, the late Secretary of the 
State of Massachusetts ; and, as we had many facilities for answer- 
ing many of the questions, they have been placed in our hands, 
and are as follows: — 


I. In how many of the States does Capital Punishment exist by law! 
and to what crimes is it attached? 


II. Has Capital Punishment always formed a part of the criminal code 
of such States! If not, when was it introduced? 


III. The number of persons in each of such States who have been exe- 
cuted during each of the three last years, and for what crimes? 


IV. The number of capital sentences which have been commuted durin: 
the same period, and the nature and duration of the commuted sentence ! 


V. The manner in which capital sentences are carried into effect ; the 
time allowed between sentence and execution ; the treatment of the crimi- 
nal during this interval, as to intercourse with friends, &c.? Whether the 
execution is public, or in whose presence it is carried into effect, and under 
what regtlations? 

VI. In which of the States does Capital Punishment not exist by law! 
Has it ever existed in such States? and, if so, when was it abolished? 

VII. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes for 
which Capital Punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially murder? 

VIII. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of 
these respective punishments on the highest class of offences? 

IX. In the States in which there is no Capital Punishment, are the 

unishments for the higher class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 
ully carried out; or are commutations frequent? 








To facilitate the replies to these questions from the British 
Ministry, prison-keepers, judges, statesmen, clergymen, and others 
are respectfully invited, without reference to sect or party, to for- 
ward replies, reports, &c. (post-paid) to this office, and they will 
be transmitted to London. CHARLES SPEAR. i 
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DILIGENCE IN DOING GOOD. 


Tuomas Wricnut, of Manchester, is a worn, but not a 
weary man of sixty-three, who has for forty-seven years 
been weekly servant in a large iron foundry, of which he is 
now the foreman. His daily work begins at five o’clock in 
the morning, and closes at six in the evening; for forty- 
seven years he has worked through twelve hours daily, to 
support himself and those depending on him. Those de- 
pending on him are not few; he has had nineteen children ; 
and at some periods there have been grandchildren looking 
to him for bread. His income never has attained two 
hundred pounds ayear. This is a life of toil. Exeter Hall 
might plead for him as a man taxed beyond the standard 
limit; but he had bread to earn, and knew that he had 
need to work for it: he did work with great zeal and great 
efficiency, obtaining very high respect and confidence from 
his employers. A man so laboring, and leading in his 
home an exemplary, pious life, might be entitled to go to 
bed betimes, and rest in peace between these days of 
industry and natural fatigue. What could a man do, in 
the little leisure left by so much unremitting work? Poor 
as he was; toiling as he did, a modest man of humble 
origin, with no power in the world to aid him but the won- 
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434 Diligence in Doing Good. 


derful spiritual power of an earnest will; Thomas Wright 
has found means, in his little intervals of leisure, to lead 
back, with a gentle hand, three hundred convicted criminals 
to virtue; to wipe the blot from their names, and the blight 
from their prospects; to place them in honest homes, 
supported by an honest livelihood. 

Fourteen years ago, Mr. Wright visited, one Sunday, the 
New Bailey Prison, at Manchester, and took an earnest 
interest in what he saw. He knew that, with the stain of 
jail upon them, the unhappy prisoners, after release, would 
seek in vain for occupation; and that society would shut 
the door of reformation on them, and compel them, if they 
would not starve, to walk on in the ways of crime. ‘The 
jail-mark branding them as dangerous, men buttoned up 
their pockets when they pleaded for a second trial of their 
honesty, and left them helpless. Then, Thomas Wright 
resolved, in his own honest heart, that he would visit in the 
prisons, and become a friend to those who had no helper. 

The chaplain of the New Bailey, Mr. Bagshawe, recog- 
nized in the beginning the true practical benevolence of the 
simple-minded visitor. On his second visit, a convict was 
pointed out on whom Mr. Wright might test his power. It 
was certain power. From the vantage-ground of a com- 
parative equality of station, he pleaded with his fellow- 
workman for the wisdom of a virtuous and honest life. 
Heaven does, and earth should, wipe out of account, re- 
pented evil. Words warm from the heart, backed with a 
deep and contagious sense in the hearer of the high-minded 
virtue shown by his companion, were not uttered, like lip- 
sympathy, in vain. Then Thomas Wright engaged to help 
his friend, to get employment for him, and, if necessary, to 
be surety with his own goods, for his honorable conduct. 
He fulfilled his pledge; and that man has been ever since a 
prosperous laborer, and an upright member of society. 

So the work began. So earnest, so humble; yet, like 
other earnest, humble efforts, with a blessing of prosperity 
upon it. In this way, during the last fourteen years, by this 
one man, working in the leisure of a twelve hours’ daily 
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toil, hundreds have been restored to peace. He has sent 
husbands repentant to their wives; he has restored fathers 
to the fatherless. Without incurring debt, supporting a 
large family on little gains, he has contrived to spare out of 
his little; contenting himself with a bare existence, that he 
might have clothes to give, and bits of money, where they 
were required to reinstate an outcast in society. 

Mr. Wright is a dissenter; free, of course, from bigotry, 
for bigotry can never co-exist with charity so genuine. 
Although a dissenter, working spiriteally in the prison, he 
never comes into jarring contact with the chaplain. He 
makes a point of kindling in his outcast friends a religious 
feeling; but that is not sectarian: he speaks only the 
largest sentiments of Christianity, and asks only that they 
attend once every week a place of worship, leaving them 
to choose what church or chapel it may be. And in the 
chapel he himself attends, wherever his eye turns, he can 
see decent families who stand by his means there; men 
whom he has resened from the vilest courses, kneeling 
modestly beside their children and their wives. Are not 
these families substantial prayers ? 

Very humbly all this has been done. In behalf of each 
outcast in turn, Mr. Wright has pleaded with his own 
employer, or with others, in a plain, manly way. Many 
now work under himself, in his own place of occupation; his 
word and guarantees having been suflicient reeommenda- 
tion. Elsewhere he has, when rebuffed, persevered from 
place to place, offering and laying down his own earnings 
as guarantee; clothing and assisting the repentant unem- 
ployed convict out of his own means, as far as possible ; 
speaking words, or writing letters, with a patient zeal, to 
reconcile to him his honest relatives, or to restore lost 
friends. Bare sustenance for his own body by day, that he 
might screw out of himself little funds in aid of his good 
deeds; and four hours’ sleep at night, after his hard work, 
that he might screw out of his bed more time for his devoted 
labor; these tell their tale upon the body of the man, who 


still works daily twelve hours for his family, and six or eight 
VOL. IV. 37 
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hours for his race. He is now sixty-three years old, and 
working forward on his course, worn but unwearied. 

No plaudits have been in his ear, and he has sought none. 
Of his labor, the success was the reward. ‘Some ladies 
joined; and working quietly as he does, in an under-current 
of society, after a while he had from them the aid of a 
small charitable fund to draw upon occasionally, in the 
interest of the poor friends for whom he struggled. Prison 
Inspectors found him out, and praised him in reports. At 
first there were a few words, and a note told of ‘this 
benevolent individual. His simple, unostentatious, but 
earnest and successful labors on behalf of discharged prison- 
ers, are above all praise.’ After a few years, the reports 
grew in their enthusiasm, and strung together illustrations 
of the work that has been done so quietly. Let us quote 
from this source one or two examples :— 

‘Five years ago I was, owns a certain G. J., ‘in the 
New Bailey, convicted of felony, and sentenced to four 
months imprisonment. When I was discharged from 
prison, I could get no employment. I went to my old em- 
ployer to ask him to take me again. He said I need not 
apply to him; for, if he could get me transported, he would. 
So I could get no work, until I met with Mr. Wright, who 
got me employed in a place, where I remained some time, 
and have been in employment ever since. I am now 
engaged as a screw-cutter,—a business I was obliged to 
learn, — and am earning nineteen shillings and two pence a 
week. I have a wife and four children, and but for Mr. 
Wright I should have been a lost man,’ 

Others tell how they were saved by the timely supplies 
of Mr. Wright’s money, which ‘kept their heads above 
water,’ till they obtained the trust of an employer. Another, 
after telling his career, adds: ‘I am now, consequently, in 
very comfortable circumstances; I am more comfortable 
now than ever I was in my life; I wish every poor man was 
as comfortable as I am. I am free from tippling, and 
cursing, and swearing; have peace of mind, and no quar- 
relling at home as there used to be. I dare say I was as 
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wicked a man as any in Manchester. I thought, if I could 
once get settled under such a gentleman as Mr. Wright, I 
would not abuse my opportunity; and all I expected I have 
received. I have got Bibles, hymn-book, prayer-book, and 
tracts; and those things I never had in my house since I 
have been married before. My wife is delighted. My boy 
goes to school, and my girl also.’ 

Were the spirit of Mr. Wright diffused more generally 
through society, the number of fallen men who, being 
restored with all due prudence to a generous confidence, 
‘would not abuse their opportunity, would teil decidedly 
on the statistics of our criminal courts and prisons. ‘To 
labor as Mr. Wright has done must be the prerogative of 
few, though all the indolent may note, by way of spur, how 
much a man, even like Thomas Wright, poor, humble, 
scantily instructed, may beget of good out of an earnest will. 


ISAAC T. HOPPER. 


We have seldom been called on to notice the death of 
one more universally beloved than Isaac 'T. Hopper. From 
the.time that we first heard of his labors, we have enter- 
tained for him the highest respect. Few men were more 
devoted to the sacred cause of Prison Reform. Unwearied 


. in his efloris, and naturally confiding in his nature, he lived 


to see many a wandering prodigal brought home to his 
father’s house. ‘Thousands have been restored through his 
influence. His whole life was devoted to deeds of benefi- 
cent and unostentatious charity. He has been a friend of 
the slave, of the prisoner, of the widow and the orphan ; 
indeed his world-wide sympathy embraced every form of 
human suffering. 

At last, his age and increasing infirmities warned him 
that his active and benevolent labors must soon terminate. 
Under such a conviction, he addressed the following affect- 
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438 Isaac T. Hopper. 


ing letter to his associates in the benevolent work which 
engaged his life : — 


‘TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PRISON ASSOCIATION. 


‘ Dear Friends, —I received through your committee, accom- 
panied by Dr. Russ, your resolutions of the 13th of February, 
1852, commendatory of my course while agent for Discharged 
Convicts. My bodily indisposition has prevented an earlier ac- 
knowledgment. 

‘The kind, friendly, and affectionate manner in which you have 
been pleased to express yourselves on this occasion, excited 
emotions which I found it difficult to repress. The approbation 
of those with whom I have long labored in a deeply interesting 
and arduous concern, I value next to the testimony of a good 
conscience. Multiplied years and debility of body admonish me 
to retire from active life as much as may be; but my interest in 
the work has not abated. Much has been done, and much re- 
mains to be done. 

‘ In taking a retrospect of my intercourse with you, I am rejoiced 
to see that the great principles of humanity and Christian 
benevolence have risen above, and overspread, sectarian preju- 
dice, that bane of Christianity; and while each has been allowed 
to enjoy his own religious opinions, without interference from his 
fellows, we have labored harmoniously together for the promotion 
of the great object of our Association. 

‘ May He who clothes the lilies, feeds the ravens, and provides 
for the sparrows,—and without whose providential regard, all 
our endeavors must be in vain, — bless your labors, and stimulate 
and encourage you to persevere; so that, having through his 
aid, fulfilled all your relative and social duties, you may, in the 
end, receive the welcome, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world; for I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; | was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me 


in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I. 


was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 
‘ That this may be our happy experience, is the fervent desire 
of your sincere and affectionate friend, 
‘Isaac T., Hoprer. 
*‘ New York, 4th month, 1852.” 


In reply to this letter, the Prison Association passed the 
following resolutions : — 


‘ The committee, to whom was referred the resignation of Isaac 
T. Hopper, agent, reported, through their chairman, Judge 
Edmonds, the following : 
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‘The Association has received, with undissembled sorrow, the 
resignation of Isaac T. Hopper, as their agent for the relief of 
discharged convicts. 

‘ He was actively engaged in the organization of the Society, 
and has ever since been its most active member. 

‘His kindness of heart, and his active zeal in behalf of the 
fallen and erring, whom he has so often befriended, have given to 
this Society a lofty character for goodness, which, being a reflec- 
tion of his own, will endure with the remembrance of him. 

‘ His forbearance and patience, combined with his great energy 
of mind, have given to its action an impetus and a direction, 
which, it is to be earnestly hoped, will continue long after it 
shall have ceased to enjoy his participation in its active busi- 
ness. 

‘ His gentleness and propriety of deportment towards us his 
associates have given him a hold upon our affections which adds 
poignancy to our grief at parting with him. 

‘And while we mourn his loss to us, our recollections of the 
cause of it awakens within us the belief that the good he has 
done will smooth his departure from among us; and gives 
strength to the cheering hope that the recollection of a life well 
spent may add even to the happiness that is in store for him 
hereafter.’ 

‘ On motion the report was accepted. 

‘ Moved and seconded, That the Report be adopted; and that 
a copy thereof be presented to Mr. Hopper by a committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Havens, J. Russell, and Edmonds. 

* Yeas and nays being called, it was adopted unanimously. 


‘Tuomas T. BENNETT, Clerk.’ 


On receiving the unwelcome and aflecting intelligence 
of his death, the Association again met, and passed the 
following resolutions :— 


‘The Executive Committee of the New York Prison Asso- 
ciation, bowing with profound reverence to the dispensation which 
has separated from them, and from his labors, their esteemed 
friend and coadjutor, Isaac T. Hopper, do unanimously — 

* Resolve, 1st, That the combination of virtues which dis- 
tinguished and adorned the character of our lamented friend, 
eminently qualified him for the accomplishment of those benevo- 
lent and philanthropic objects to which he unremittedly devoted 
a life far more extended than ordinarily falls to man’s inheritance. 

‘2d, That in our intimate associations with him for many years, 
he has uniformly displayed a character remarkable for its dis- 
interestedness, energy, fearlessness, and Christian principle, in 
every good word and work. 
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440 Isaac T. Hopper. 


‘3d, That we tender to the family and friends of the deceased 
our sincere condolence and sympathy in their sore bereavement ; 
but, whilst sensible that words, however truly uttered, cannot 
compensate for the loss of such a husband, father, and guide, we 
do find both for them, consolation in the belief that his peaceful 
end was but the prelude to the bliss of heaven. 

‘4th, That, in the death of Isaac T. Hopper, the community is 
called to part with a citizen ‘of transcendent worth and excellence ; 
the prisoner, with an unwearied and well-tried friend; the poor 
and the homeless, with a father_and a protector; the church of 
Christ, with a brother whose works ever bore unfailing testimony 
to his faith; and the world at large, with a philanthropist of the 
purest and most uncompromising integrity, whose good deeds 
were circumscribed by no sect, party, condition, or clime. 

‘5th, That this committee will attend the funeral of the 
deceased in a body; and that a copy of these resolutions be pre- 
sented to his family, and published in the city papers. 

*R. N. Haven, Chairman Ex. Com. 

‘Gro. E. Baker, Secretary pro tem. 


The following letter, from the pen of Mrs. Child, will 
be read with the deepest interest. She knew Mr. Hopper 
well, and could enter warmly into his views and feelings : — 


‘In this world of shadows, few things strengthen the soul like 
seeing the calm, cheerful exit of a truly good man; and this has 
been my privilege by the bedside of Isaac T. Hopper. Faith- 
fully he had labored in his Father’s service, and with a tranquil 
smile he welcomed the angelic voices, which he said were sing- 
ing to him, ‘* We have come to take thee home!”’ 

‘After many weeks of bodily suffering and inward peace, he 
passed serenely into the world of spirits between 8 and 9 o'clock 
this evening, May 7, in the 81st year of his earthly pilgrimage. 

‘He was a man of remarkable endowments, both of head and 
heart. His clear discrimination, his unconquerable will, his total 
unconsciousness of fear, his extraordinary tact in circumventing 
plans he wished to frustrate, would have made him illustrious 
as the general of an army; and these qualities might have become 
faults, if they had not been balanced by an unusual degree of 
conscientiousness and benevolence. He battled courageously, 
not from ambition, but from an inborn love of truth. He circum- 
vented as adroitly as the most practised politician; but it was 
always to defeat the plans of those who oppressed God’s poor,— 
never to advance his own self-interest. 

‘Few men have been more strongly attached to any religious 
society than he was to the Society of Friends, which he joined in 
the days of its purity, impelled by his own religious convictions. 
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But when the time came that he must either be faithless to duty 
in the cause of his enslaved brethren, or part company with the 
society to which he was bound by the strong and sacred ties of 
early religious feeling, this sacrifice he also calmly laid on the 
altar of humanity. 

* During nine years that I lived in his household, my respect 
and affection for him continually increased. Never have I seen a 
man who so completely fulfilled the Scripture injunction to for- 
give an erring brother ‘‘ not only seven times, but seventy times 
seven.’ I have witnessed relapse after relapse into vice, under 
circumstances which seemed like the most heartless ingratitude 
to him; but he joyfully hailed the first symptom of repentance, 
and was always ready to grant a new probation. In fact, his last 
illness was brought on by over-exertion in efforts to encourage a 
poor fellow-pilgrim, who had not strength enough to walk alone. 

‘Farewell, thou brave and kind old friend! The prayers of 
ransomed ones ascended to heaven for thee, and a glorious com- 
pany have welcomed thee to the Eternal City. 


** Thou henceforth shalt have a good man’s calm, 
A great man’s happiness ; thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm Friend of human kind.”’ ’ 


At some future day, we shall give a few anecdotes 
illustrative of the labors of this eminent philanthropist. 
He has gone; and we have felt that our pages, which 
have so long been devoted to the sacred cause to which he 
has given his life, could not be better occupied than by 
this slight tribute to his memory. 


THE FUNERAL. 


‘The remains of this philanthropist were brouglit to the Taber- 
nacle, and placed in front of the Speaker’s desk, previous to their 
being conveyed to their last resting-place on earth. The attend- 
ance was very large, including not only the sorrowing friends of 
the deceased, but also the patrons and friends of the various 
benevolent associations in the city. The platform was crowded, 
principally by the members of the Prison Association, of which 
deceased had for a long period been a most active member. 

‘R. N. Havens, Esq., and Mrs. Lucretia Mott, delivered affec- 
tionate addresses on the character and virtues of the deceased. 

‘Judge Edmonds delivered the funeral oration in an impressive 
and feeling manner.’ 
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THE WORLD FOR SALE. 


Tue world for sale ! — Hang out the sign, 
Call every traveller here to me ; 
Who'll buy this brave estate of mine, 
And set my weary spirit free? 
Tis going ! — yes, I mean to fling 
The bauble from my soul away ; 
I'll sell it, whatso’er it bring ; — 
The world at auction here to-day! 


It is a glorious thing to see— 
Ah, it has cheated me so sore! 
It is not what it seems to be! 
For sale! It shall be mine no more. 
Come, turn it o’er and view it well ; — 
I would not have you purchase dear ; 
"Tis going — going! I must sell! 
Who bids? — Who’ll buy the splendid tear? 


Here’s wealth in glittering heaps of gold, — 
Who bids? — But let me tell you fair, 

A baser lot was never sold : 
Who'll buy the heavy heaps of care? 

And here, spread out in broad domain, 
A goodly landscape all may trace ; 

Hlall, cottage, tree, field, hill, and plain ; 
Who'll buy himself a burial-place? 


IIere’s Love, the dreamy potent spell 
That beauty flings around the heart ; 

I know its power, alas! too well; — 
*Tis going !— Love and I must part! 

Must part! What can I more with Love’ 
All over the enchanter’s reign ; 

Who'll buy the plumeless, dying dove, — 
A breath of bliss, —a storm of pain? 


And Friendship, — rarest gem of earth, — 

Who e’er has found the jewel his? 
Frail, fickle, false, and little worth — 
Who bids for Friendship —as it is? 
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Tis going, — going ! — Hear the call ; 
Once, twice, and thrice ! — "Tis very low! 

’*T was once my hope, my stay, my all— . 
But now the broken staff must go! 


Fame! hold the brilliant meteor high ; 
How dazzling every gilded name! 
Ye millions, now’s the time to buy: 
How much for Fame? How much for Fame? 
Hear how it thunders !— Would you stand 
On high Olympus, far renowned, 
Now purchase, and a world command! 
And be with a world’s curses crowned! 


Sweet star of Hope! with ray to shine 

In every sad foreboding breast, 
Save this desponding one of mine, — 

Who bids for man’s last friend and best? 
Ah! were not mine a bankrupt life, 

This treasure should my soul sustain ; 
But Hope and I are now at strife, 

Nor eyer may unite again. 


Ambition, fashion, show, and pride, 
I part from all for ever now ; 
Grief, in an overwhelming tide, 
Has taught my haughty heart to bow. 
By Death! stern sheriff, all bereft, 
I weep, yet humbly kiss the rod ; 
The best of all I still have left, — 
My Faith, my Bible, and my God. R. H. 


Tue Noster AND GREATER Motive. —A French officer, who 
was prisoner under his parole at Reading, England, met with a 
Bible. He read it, and was so struck with its contents, that he 
was convinced of the folly of skeptical principles and the truth of 
Christianity, and resolved to become a Protestant. When his gay 
associates rallied him for taking so serious a turn, he said, in his 
vindication, ‘I have done no more than General Bernadotte, who 
became a Lutheran.’ ‘ Yes, but he became so,’ said his associates, 
‘to obtain a crown.’ ‘My motive,’ said the Christian officer, ‘is 
the same; we only differ as to place. The object of Bernadotte 


is to obtain a crown in Sweden, mine to obtain a crown in 
heaven.’ 
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WILLIAM H. WELLS. 


Our readers are aware, that, in April last, the person 
whose name we have just written, was to have been exe- 
cuted at Washington, the Capital of the country. During 
our late journey, we visited him in his cell. In an inter- 
view with the President, we alluded to his case, and two 
other capital offenders in Richmond, Virginia; for it so 
happened that he had three cases that came properly under 
his jurisdiction, and all three executions were appointed for 
one day! ‘The case in Richmond may be found in another 
part of this same number. In speaking to the President, 
it was remarked, ‘that he was placed in a very peculiar and 
trying position, especially as it was beyond his power to do 
any thing more than to reprieve, or give an absolute par- 
don.’ ‘I’o this he replied, ‘I think an unconditional pardon 
implies a conditional one. If I can banish from the coun- 
try, or directly pardon, I can commute the punishment to 
imprisonment for life’ ‘To this it was replied, ‘that no 
President had ever assumed such a responsibility, or given 
such a construction of the constitution.” Supposing that 
Mr. Fillmore would not thus set such a precedent, we hast- 
ened back from Richmond, Virginia, to fulfil a partial en- 
gagement with the culprit, to be present at the execution, 
when we found that the President had really commuted 
the sentence to imprisonment for life. He is supposed 
to have been helped to that decision by Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Crittenden, the Attorney General of the United 
States. It was known that Mr. Webster took a deep in- 
terest in the case; and several persons informed us, in 
Washington, that it was mainly owing to his influence 
that the criminal was saved from an ignominious death 
upon the gallows. 

In view of the approaching execution, Congress enacted 
that executions in the District should be private. Probably 
there never will be another, as the President has set a 
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precedent that his successors will be likely to follow. There 
was a deep interest felt in the fate of the culprit. His 
crime was that of killing a boy in the Navy Yard. This 
brought the case within the jurisdiction of the President 
of the United States. As a faithful chronicler of the events 
in the criminal world, we give a few facts. First comes in 
order a very excellent article from Hon. T. Purrington, 
formerly a member of the Senate in Maine, but who now 
resides at Washington, and is connected with the State 
Department. A valuable friend of our cause he is. We 
felt happy in making his acquaintance; for many years ago 
we came into possession of a valuable letter to him, from 
Hon. Edward Livingston, once Secretary of the State of 
Louisiana.” 

During the pending fate of the culprit, this distinguished 
gentleman sent the following able paper to the President. 
It is worthy his pen, and will be read with the deepest 
interest, as it relates to a subject affecting not only the life 
and death of a single criminal, but respecting the power 
of the President of the United States in all such cases. 
Should there ever be a time when this high officer should 
be called on to decide in cases of treason, where, as usual 
in such cases, the highest families are involved, then this 
precedent would readily and earnestly be brought forward. 
As in this case it applied to a convicted criminal, of whom 
the world knew but little and cared less, of course the 
matter will soon be forgotten. But we are extending our 
remarks to a greater length than we expected. 


TO MILLARD FILLMORE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 


Str,— A MAN, by the name of Wells, is now confined in the 
prison of this District, under sentence of death, for murder; and 
the time for his execution is understood to be near at hand, unless 
arrested by Executive clemency, in the exercise of the pardoning 
power vested in the President of the United States by the consti- 
tution and laws. 


In the opinion of Attorney General Wirt, in Bansman’s case, 


* See Essays on the Punishment of Death. By the Editor. p. 85, 
12th ed.tion. 
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dated Jan. 4th, 1820, the President of the United States has the 
power to commute the punishment of death for a milder one; 
and, in this opinion, Attorney General Mason concurs, in two 
opinions, given by himself, one on the 18th of September, and the 
other on the 16th of October, 1845. It is, therefore, believed 
that the President of the United States can lawfully commute the 
punishment of death to imprisonment and labor, during the natu- 
ral life of the criminal; and if so, a portion of the community, 
at least, are very desirous that the President should so exercise 
his constitutional powers, if he shall be able to reconcile it to his 
own sense of duty. 

“7 of the reasons for this are, — 

‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are eat equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.’ — Dec. of Ind. in Congress, July 4, 
1776. 

Life is the gift of God to the individual; it is his being, and 
cannot be surrendered, alienated, or parted with. A man cannot 
rightfully commit suicide, for the reason that he has no power 
over his life. It is, therefore, inviolable. Hence the command- 
ment —‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ 

From this, it is evident, the government cannot acquire a right 
to take the life of an individual on the ground of surrender or 
transfer. Human life can, rightfully, be taken by government or 
an individual, only when there is an absolute necessity for it. All 
men have the right of self-defence by the natural law; and, if 
absolutely necessary to take the life of an enemy to preserve our 
own, we are justified by the necessity of the case. But, having 
overcome our enemy, and bound or confined him securely, we 
should not be justified, in the opinion of any civilized community, 
in taking his life, because the necessity which justified the other 
case is absent in this. ‘The law of nations does not justify a con- 
queror in shooting his prisoners of war. Such an outrage would 
be regarded as murder. Absolute necessity is the only justifica- 
tion for taking the life of a human being; and, fortunately, such 
a necessity never exists in the civil administration of the govern- 
ment after the arrest and imprisonment of the criminal. 

The declaration of that august assembly, the American Con- 
gress, on the 4th July, 1776, that all men have an equal and 
unalienable right of life, was an authoritative announcement to 
the world of a great and a sublime truth, which, when it shall be 
received and acted upon in practice by governments, will regen- 
erate the morals of the world. ‘The inviolability of human life is 
a sublime conception, which lies at the very foundation of human 
progress, capable, as it shall be impressed on the mind, of inspir- 
ing with new hopes, and higher and holier sentiments of morality 
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and religion, earth’s down-trodden millions; for it will effect 
more, by its practical teachings, in restraining men from the com- 
mission of crime, than all the tortures and executions ever devised 
by the wit of man. These excite the fears and dread of men; but 
they nurse deep within the soul the same estimate of human life, 
the same kind of morality, the same hatred and revenge, as those 
which lead to their adoption and enforcement. 

2. The only proper objects of punishments are protection of 
society, prevention of crime, reparation of injuries, and reforma- 
tion of the criminal. 

Protection of Society. — In point of fact, no necessity exists in 
the civil administration of the government for taking the life of 
the criminal when he is safely confined in prison; for the commu- 
nity is as effectually protected from any further aggressions, in 
this case, as it would be by his execution. Every reasonable 
man assents to this. If, therefore, society receives all the protec- 
tion by imprisonment it can receive by Capital Punishment, there 
certainly can be no necessity for taking life on this account. 

Prevention of Crime. — It has been held that the criminal for- 
feits his life by his crime, and that society has a right to the 
benefit the example of punishing him capitally will afford in de- 
terring others from committing like offences. It has been found 
that the effect of punishing capitally is not to lessen crime, as a 
general result; but the reverse seems to be nearer the truth, as far 
as can be judged. It is believed, from numerous facts, careful 
observations and inquiry, that the example which has _ been 
claimed for the benefit of society is in the highest degree de- 
moralizing ; and hence, instead of affording protection to society, 
it endangers its safety, although the executions may be private ; 
for, even in this case, everybody knows when a man is to be 
hung, and the fact becomes familiar to all minds, producing 
strong impressions, according to the state of mind and charac- 
ter of individuals. Some are filled with horror at the idea of 
hanging a man under any circumstances. Some see in it, with 
much apprehension, an example of taking the life of a human 
being, possibly innocent. Others are moved in an opposite direc- 
tion: all the feelings of sacredness attached to human life are 
removed; they become callous and indifferent, and, in some un- 
fortunate cases, I doubt not, may become impressed with the 
idea of taking life themselves. The government assumes a heavy 
responsibility, when it exhibits these convincing examples that 
the life of man is not regarded as inviolable; for, in so doing, it 
becomes the schoolmaster to lead some to the commission of the 
highest and most revolting crimes, who will perceive but little 
difference whether a man is killed by the hangman of the law, or 
by the lawless highwayman. 

Certainty of punishment is more effectual in the prevention of 
crime than severity. The history of crime teaches an important 


lesson upon these points, which ought to be regarded. 
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Reparation for Injuries. —This, no doubt, is a proper object 
of punishment, when it can be done; but, where the injury con- 
sists in taking the life of another, restitution cannot be made, and 
punishing capitally effects nothing in this respect. 

Reformation of the Criminal.—'The ends to be obtained by 
punishment should be sought for in the reformation, rather than 
in the extermination, of mankind. Punishment, philosophically 
considered, is a benevolent institution, and regards not only the 
rights of society, but also those of the individual, — which, in a 
good government, should never be lost sight of, — because of his 
weakness or inability to maintain them. Reformation is the 
good which society owes to the criminal, when it can be effected. 
Punishment should therefore be so graduated and ministered as 
to favor, in a reasonable manner, his moral improvement, while it 
effectually protects society. If reasonable efforts at reformation 
be a duty which society owes to the criminal, Capita) Punishment 
is certainly incompatible with its due performance; for gene- 
rally there is not time to establish in the mind moral principles, 
and a just appreciation of them, even should the condemned man 
go earnestly about it. The prisoner, in the present instance, it is 
said, shows no signs of penitence, and seems indifferent to his 
fate. To him, then, there is no space for repentance and reforma- 
tion. It is, therefore, in view of the whole case, earnestly hoped 
that the clemency of the President will be exercised to stay his 
execution, by commuting the sentence of death to imprisonment 
for life at hard labor. 

Much delicacy has been felt in addressing the President on a 
subject involving the manner in which he ought to discharge his 
official duty in the present case; but, understanding that the 
President is willing to receive written communications on the 
subject, the foregoing remarks are submitted with great defer- 
ence, hoping that it will not be regarded as presumptuous, or an 
unwarrantable interference. 

With great esteem, 
I am, sir, most respectfully, 


Your very obedient servant, 


Wasurneton City, D.C., ’ 
April 20, 1852. T. Purrincron. 


Following the above able document, we give the petition 
of the clergy of Washington, which breathes an excellent 
spirit, and is highly creditable to them: — 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY, MILLARD FILLMORE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Sir, — We, whose names are hereto appended, ministers of the 
gospel, spend our lives in asking God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, TO PARDON MEN, lost in sin and condemned To DEATH by 
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his holy and righteous law. We have often rejoiced to have 
these requests granted ; and have had much occasion to bless God 
in the evidences furnished of that pardon, in a life devoted to 
truth and religion. 

We come now to a fellow-man. We are all sinners. We 
united in fervent prayer before we came to your Excellency ; and, 
being here, we ask for a commMuTATION of the sentence of death 
under which William Wells will be executed to-morrow, unless our 
honored Chief Magistrate interpose the Executive clemency. 

The acquaintance the last two signers have with Wells has 
been made by his condemnation. The first two of us have never 
seen him. Indeed, being a marine, he was an isolated man. But, 
having examined the testimony, and conscientiously believing that 
this is not a case of murder with malice aforethought, we respect- 
fully ask the commutation, and are persuaded that the best inte- 
rests of our community will be most effectually subserved by the 
confinement of Wells in the Penitentiary. 

There may have been, at the time of the trial, some desire to 
have Wells hanged; but we beg to assure the President that that 
desire is now in comparatively few breasts, and that a commuta- 
tion would be hailed with gratitude by the virtuous and the good. 

We have admired the firmness with which our honored Chief 
Magistrate has administered the laws in very difficult and trying 
cases. ‘* Fiat justitia ruat celum.’ In such a case as this, the 
President will honor both his mind and heart in extending favor. 
Truth is never so beautiful as when blended with mercy, nor 
firmness as when gilded with compassion. 

In addition to the petition presented by General Henderson 
and the officers of the Marine Corps, and that handed in by our- 
selves yesterday, we now respectfully present the accompanying. * 

The Redeemer of men authorizes earnestness and importunity 
when we come before him for pardon and the favors of grace ; 
and we are very certain that the President will appreciate our 
motives and efforts in behalf of a poor, miserable, wretched 
fellow-sinner, condemned to death. 

We have prayed that God may lead you to decide aright; and 
we can say, not as an empty form, but with all our hearts, ‘ and 
we will ever pray’ for the blessing of our covenant God, ‘as in 
duty bound.” 

Joun C. SMITH, 
Pastor of Fourth Presbyterian Church. 
Wma. HamI.Lton, 
Pastor of McKendree (M. E.) Chapel. 
Leo. RosskEr, 
Pastor of M. E. Church South. 
W. Hopees, 


Rector of Christ Church. 
Wasnineton City, April 22, 1852. 


* The affidavit of Hughes, made on the 21st instant, at our request. 
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After various efforts had been made, the Rev. J. C. Smith 
and Mr. P. G. Pratt waited on the President, according to 
appointment at their last interview, not to hear his final 
determination, as then agreed upon, but to thank the Pre- 
sident for his merciful interposition. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he said 
with emphasis and emotion, ‘ you have aided me to behold 
this matter in its true light; and I heartily thank you.’ 

The gallows had even been erected within the enclosure 
of the jail-yard, according to the new act abolishing public 
executions. Multitudes went up to see it, many of them 
greedily anticipating the hour; but in this they were, thank 
Heaven! doomed to disappointment. The culprit had even 
clothed himself in the garments of death. 

The Marshal was apprised by Mr. Webster of the 
agreeable result, and promptly bore the Secretary’s wel- 
come message of congratulation to the several gentlemen 
whose earnest and persevering efforts had been devoted to 
the cause of enlightened humanity. 

‘The demeanor of the President.and of the Secretary of 
State, during the interviews held with them by the gentle- 
men to whom we have alluded, was truly worthy of them 
and of the stations they occupy. They were profoundly 
impressed with the importance of the decision the Presi- 
dent was called upon to pronounce; and, although what 
was due to the public welfare appeared not for a moment 
to be lost sight of, their feelings were visibly agitated in 
reference to the fate of the condemned man. 

The following, from the‘ Baltimore Sun, will give the 
reader a sketch of the life of the criminal; and there we 
leave him in the Penitentiary, to await that solemn hour 
when, not by human hands of violence, but by the hand 
of Him who holds rightfully the issues of life and death, 
he will meet that common fate which awaits both the 
innocent and the guilty. 


‘The unfortunate William H. Wells has been the victim of his 
own instability and intemperance. He was born on the 17th of 
January, 1822 ; lost his mother when he was a child, and was taken 
in charge by his grandmother, a pious Baptist lady, who sent him to 
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Sabbath and day-schools. He first learned the trade of a tanner. 
In 1833 he embarked on board the U.S. ship ‘* Delaware,” at 
Norfolk, and returned home in 1836. He then went to farming, 
but, getting tired, proceeded to Fannettsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
bound himself to a tailor. In about two years he returned to 
Baltimore, and learned the cordwainer’s business ; and at the end 
of two years set up for himself. Times grew dull; he broke up, 
and proceeded to Washington city, where, though his means were 
limited, he felt himself to be respectable, and respected himself. 

‘He here engaged as a journeyman with Andrew Hoover, who 
paid him regularly at the rate of two dollars per day, — made a 
good deal of money, and became proud. In view of getting 
married, if prosperous, he resolved to keep a tavern, and ac- 
cordingly opened one on Water-street, in Georgetown, where he 
learned to drink and fight ; soon quit the groggery, and went up 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal; found work at the Point of 
Rocks. Thence he removed over to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. On the following spring, went to Harrisburgh, Pa., and 
returned to the shoe- business ; soon moved to Reading, Pa.; ina 
week, sold his clothes, and continued on to Philadelphia, where he 
enlisted in the marine corps, in 1843. Went to sea inthe U. S. 
ship Lexington, and made a voyage to Port Mahon. Returned 
in her to his native land, and then sailed in the U. S. frigate 
** Constitution,” on her voyage around the world; distance, 52,000 
miles. Noticed that he spent two Sundays on the same day 
(having touched the equator on Sunday). On this voyage he 
became a good man,— inclined to every thing that was right 
toward God and man. The subject of religion occupied many of 
his thoughts ; and, to use his own expression, he gave his heart to 
God. Rendered himself useful amongst his sick shipmates. 

‘In 1846 he returned to Baltimore, and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which the Rev. Mr. Lumsden was pastor ; 
but soon neglected his religious duties, and fell away. Was 
discharged from the United States’ service. He then married a 
worthy and amiable girl, by whom he had a daughter. This 
union lasted three years, when he remarked, with deep emotion, 
** Our canary-bird died, then my child died, and in about twenty 
days my wife died.” During these three years, he worked at the 
shoemaking. After the decease of his wife, he commenced drink- 
ing, in which practice he subsequently continued. Then became 
a constable, and married in Baltimore ; went off to Philadelphia ; 
severe sickness in hospital; returned to Baltimore; then to 
Washington, in June, 1851; tried shoemaking, but his hand was 
out, and he could not get along so well; then proceeded to the 
garrison in this city; and enlisted as a marine. 

He solemnly disclaimed any malice or previous unkindness 
towards the unfortunate young Mundell or his father. So far 
from it, — with the gallows in view, and his fate undecided, — he 


attested his regard for both of them. 
VOL. IV. 38* 
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‘ Beside the above, I have a mass of highly interesting matter 
relative to the unhappy man, which I now withhold from the 
public eye. My object is merely to show that Wells had never 
committed any other murder (as rumor had stated); to caution 
our youth against injudicious instability in life; and to avoid 
the habitual use of intoxicating drinks. 

‘The Marshal of the district, accompanied by the Rev. Mr. 
Rosser, last night proceeded to the cell, and announced to Wells 
the President’s favorable decision in his case. 

‘ Before these gentlemen arrived, Wells had clothed himself 
in the garments in which he desired to be executed. Upon learn- 
ing their errand, he did not seem to be much elated, but was 
quite calm. This morning he was conveyed down to the Peni- 
tentiary.’ 





LAW OF KINDNESS. 


Tue following story from the ‘ Montrose (Scotland) 
Standard’ is unusually pleasing : — 


‘On Wednesday afternoon, two fishermen, on the other side of 
the water, came to high words about one of them having cut the 
other's line; and both might have been seen walking along the 
rocks, gesticulating violently, and talking loudly in a manner 
not fit to be repeated in ‘ears polite.”’ In the heat of the argu- 
ment, and to make his words more strong, one of them, who 
wore a red nightcap, and who seemed by far the more violent 
of the two, gave the other a blow on the face, which quickly 
caused an ensanguined stream to flow down his breast. Calmly 
wiping his woollen shirt and bloody proboscis, the injured man 
looked at his companion, and said, more in sorrow than in anger, 
** Man, ye'll be sorra for fat ye’ve dune the noo.” - Our pugilistic 
hero, however, did not seem to regret what he had done, but 
aimed another and more furious blow at his friend, who nimbly 
stepped aside, and the bonnet rouge fell plump up to the chin in 
water, in a hole among the rocks. This unexpected plunge-bath 
had the effect of cooling considerably the fury of his anger, and 
led him to think coolly of his behaviour. The other looked at 
his opponent, who was making futile attempts to get out of 
*‘durance vile,’ and then said, ‘‘ Weel, man, ye wadna hae 
dune’d to me, but nae maiter; rax me ye’re flipper, an’ I'll pu’ 
ye oot.” The good-hearted fellow did so; and Red Coul, melted 
at the forgiving spirit displayed, all dripping as he was, threw 
his wet arms round his friend, and begged forgiveness, which was 
readily granted, and both walked home together firmer friends 
than ever. So much for the law of kindness.’ 
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OUR TOILING BRETHREN. 


Be cheerful, brethren! We'll toil together ; 
And, as we labor on from day to day, 
We will not murmur, though inclement weather 
Should for a time our progress stay. 
We will not grieve each other with dismay, 
* Nor with rude gibings wake each other’s ire ; 
But rather strive to smooth life’s rough way, 
As on we wander, thirsting to aspire 
Towards those lovely objects which awaken 
The noblest energies of human souls! 
Soon as our thoughts the proper course have taken, 
Seeking that pleasurance which oft controls 
Life's stern realities, Heaven will fire each mind 
With love for sacred Ricur, Justice for all mankind. 


The least of us has an important part 
To act upon the world’s still-changing state ; 
We, in the tasks assigned us, must engage 

With tireless energy, with honest heart ! 

We will not writhe too wildly ‘neath the smart 
Which stern oppression sometimes makes us feel ; 
But work into each other’s hands, to heal 

Each other’s sufferings, and cause depart 
The ills which now perplex us. On before, 

There is a land of promise fair and bright ; 

The toils we’ve past can trouble us no more ; 

The present we must learn to use aright! 

Onward, still onward! until we reach the goal 

Where Trurn, and Love, and Liserry, attract the thirsting soul! 





YounGc Men, — How, after the duties of the day are over, do 
you employ your evenings? ‘This is a question of importance. 
If you have no regular employment; no fixed pursuits to engross 
your attention, and operate as a stimulus to the mind when 
unemployed, you must, of necessity, have many leisure and un- 
occupied hours, — intervals when time will hang heavily on your 
hands, and suggest the necessity of some means to relieve it of 
its weight. The very time which is dissipated in idleness would, 
if devoted to study, enable many a young man to obtain eminence 
and distinction in some useful art. 











JOURNEY TO WASHINGTON. 
No. II. 


In my last I left the reader at Hartford, in the prison. 
From here I went to New Haven, where I delivered three 
lectures. Here I found a firm friend in Mr. George Brown. 
I had a very interesting visit to the family of Mr. Jabez 
Potier. About five years ago, this family had a son exe- 
cuted. Iwas at New Haven at the time, but the sheriff 
gave positive orders that I should not be admitted. Whe- 
ther he was afraid I should describe the scene or not I 
never knew; but at that time the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ seems 
to have been peculiarly offensive to him. Well, the hang- 
man and Prisoners’ Friend will probably never have a very 
close aflinity! Iwas present at the jail, and saw the most 
heart-rending scene that human eye ever witnessed, — the 
taking leave of the father, mother, and sister. The reader 
may judge of the scene, when J inform him that the sister 
earnestly begged that the public authorities would accept 
of her as a sacrifice upon the altar of vengeance in the 
room of her brother! A more devoted instance of love can 
scarcely be found upon the page of history. It does not, 
of course, and no instance can, ever approach the love of 
Jesus; for he died, not for a brother nor a friend, but for his 
enemies. ‘The Scripture saith: ‘ Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’ ‘ But 
God commendeth his love toward us, in that while we were 
yet enemies, Christ died for us. Here is a love that no 
human being ever exhibited. That sister exhibited a noble 
trait of character; and from that hour I have ever enter- 
tained an admiration of her character. Of course a visit to 
such a family was peculiarly interesting. 'The whole scene 
was rehearsed by the parents and the daughter; and I had 
before me a fine illustration of a favorite topic, on which I 
discoursed in New Haven, and on which many of my 
friends have heard me dwell: The Influence of Crime on 
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the Domestic Circle. In this I show that the keenest 
form of human suffering from crime is not in the cell, but 
at the fireside. It affords me a grand theme. I had for 
some time the subject, but no text came that suited me. 
It often happens that a subject precedes a text, but more 
frequently the text precedes the subject. In my medita- 
tions one day, the right text came, and I felt much relieved. 
The words were in connection with the history of David 
the sweet singer of Israel, but whose domestic calamities, 
from a wayward son and from other causes, overwhelmed 
him in the deepest sorrow. The text contains in a few 
words the most eloquent description of grief that I have 
ever seen, and no true heart can read them without 
the strongest emotion: ‘ And the king was much moved, 
and went up to the chamber over the gate, and wept; and 
as he went thus, he said, O my son Absalom! my son, 
my son Absalom! Would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son!’ For two evenings, the family 
to whom I have alluded attended, and they went away 
comforted ; but the death-penalty has planted a thorn in 
that family that no time can ever remove. In such cases 
it is the living who die. Why need we have a penalty 
that inflicts such a heavy blow upon the innocent? Oh 
that the world could have heard that sister portray her feel- 
ings, When she carried, by special permission from the jailer, 
to her brother his daily pittance, and as she sat in his lonely 
cell and read to him from the sacred page! Oh! it would 
do more to have such histories known than all the argu- 
inents that logic and learning ever produced! And the world 
is full of such histories; but no writer has ever appeared 
to write them out, and no public sentiment has ever yet 
been created strong enough to sustain the one who should 
attempt the thrilling task. But I must leave this subject, 
and I must bid farewell to the kind friends in New Haven. 
Gladly would I particularize ; but one never knows but he 
may offend the taste, and bring out to view a hospitality 
much more highly enjoyed when it is concealed from the 
world. ‘True friendship is always modest and retiring. 
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While in New Haven, I visited the Jail and House of 
Correction, which I found in good condition. The jailer 
was kind. Among other lumber stowed away in the garret 
was a gallows. It had been kept carefully since the last 
execution; but, I hope, never again to be used. It would 
be well to preserve it for a specimen of the civilization or 
barbarism of the nineteenth century. Why not put a model 
in Barnum’s Museum? You might put at the bottom a 
picture of a New Zealander picking the bones of his chief! 
Or it might be carried by the missionaries among the 
savages; for the heathen have no gallows! It belongs 
especially to civilization. It was a sarcasm that some 
writer relates, that a poor castaway sailor, on reaching a 
desolate island and looking up, saw a gallows, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Well, I must be somewhere near the abode of 
civilization!’ 

My next stopping-place was at Bridgeport, the residence 
of the famous P. 'T. Barnum, the great showman, as he 
denominates himself. Mr. Barnum has amassed an im- ° 
mense fortune, part!y from carrying about in the Old and 
New World the celebrated ‘Tom Thumb,’ who resides 
here. I*ew men do more good with their money than Mr. 
Barnum. He has nearly built a church himself; and for 
years he has given his influence to the Temperance cause, 
and for some months past he gave his whole time to that 
cause in Connecticut. Let those who are so eager to 
question his manner of obtaining wealth and notoriety, and 
who may pride themselves as having in their own estima- 
tion pursued a more strict course, humbly imitate him in 
his wide-spread charities. He resides here in great splen- 
dor; perhaps there is no mansion in this country, and very 
few in the Old World, that exceed it; and, for the peculiar 
mode of architecture, probably the world never had such 
a specimen before, and we doubt whether any future age 
will ever be able to throw up such a plan again." 


* For an interesting description of this magnificent work of art, and an 
engraving, see ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ vol. i. p. 304. 
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No. III. 


From Bridgeport I proceeded to Washington, where an 
arrangement was made to hold a meeting in the Unitarian 
Church on Sunday evening. While here, I visited William 
H. Wells, a criminal under sentence of death, the particu- 
lars of whose case will be found in another part of the 
present number. Here I met with Robert Rantoul, Jr., 
Horace Mann, Charles Sumner, and many others. 

After stopping a few days, I was invited by the Hon. 
Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, to visit Richmond, the Capital 
of that State. He gave me letters of introduction to His 
Excellency the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, who 
is President of the Senate, and to others. I took passage, 
at about eight in the evening, in the steamboat, and thence 
in-the cars, a distance I believe of one hundred and fifty 
miles, and arrived at about five next morning. The fare 
was five dollars and a half, which is much too high. The 
consequence is that a new route has already been struck 
out, and the traveller will find lower fares and much better 
accommodations. ‘The old one is a miserable affair, for 
you are actually landed in the street! 

On arriving in Richmond, I took quarters at the Ex- 
change; one of the best hotels in all the South, splendidly 
furnished, with good servants, obliging landlord, and a very 
excellent clerk. I immediately proceeded to my work,— 
that of inquiring into the condition of prisoners. It so 
happened that there were three persons under sentence of 
death; two pirates and a slave. I visited them all, and 
conversed with them about their doom. They all seemed 
much affected. ‘The two pirates had been reprieved; for, 
of course, their crime being upon the high seas brought 
them within the jurisdiction of the President of the United 
States. Unwittingly he had appointed their execution 
for Good Friday! The inhabitants begged of him not 
to do such a work on such a day. Petitions were for- 
warded at once, some of which asked for a pardon, others 
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earnestly for a reprieve. What a solemn mockery! If the 
death-penalty be divine in its origin, and salutary in its 
effects, then why not have it carried out on Good Friday ?* 
The President very obligingly complied with their super- 
stitious reverence for a day, and ordered the execution to 
take place in two weeks. 'The reprieve came to the poor 
fellows when they were hourly expecting death, and they 
hardly welcomed the respite! By the politeness of the 
United States Marshal, I was allowed free access to the 
criminals. Such a sight I never saw, either in this country 
or in Europe. ‘They were in separate cells, their feet 
being chained, and hands so confined that it was impos- 
sible for them to divest themselves of their clothing at 
night, and so that it must have been with great diffi- 
culty that they conveyed food to their mouths! There 
was an iron rod, about a foot in length, put on the hands 
with iron wristlets. How long these had been on, I cannot 
tell; but that such fetters were unnecessary, I do not 
hesitate to say. Once, when I had been in the cell, a 
Catholic priest entered, who administered consolation to 
them. One was a Catholic by birth; the other, by 
conversion. Much credit is due the Marshal for his 
politeness to me, and for his liberality in regard to Chris- 
tian visits to the condemned. In Massachusetts we usu- 
ally treat the capital offender with more lenity between 
sentence and execution, on the principle, I suppose, that 
the physician treats his condemned patient, that, if he must 
die, it matters but little what he eats or drinks! 

The gallows was erected about two miles from the heart 
of the city, where the people could have a fair view of the 
whole scene. The Marshal said to me, ‘I think I shall 
have the execution performed privately, though the law 
forbids it’ But the sequel proved that he dared not go in 

* Some few years ago, it was proposed in Massachusetts to have execu- 
tions on Sunday, and to have the work done by those clergymen who were 
in favor of such a law, upon the ground, that, if the gallows was a divine 
institution, it should be touched by holy hands, and its scenes be acted out 


on holy time! A similar proposition was subsequently made to the British 
Parliament ! 
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the teeth of the law. During the excitement, a question 
came up in the Legislature, then in session, whether exe- 
cutions should be private or public; and in my lecture in 
the hall of the Capitol, before the Senate, I was asked my 
opinion.” I observed that it depended very much upon 
what the State wanted to kill the culprit for. If it was 
simply to get him out of the way, to bury him out of sight, 
then it had better be done as quietly as possible ; even chlo- 
roform might be administered, and the man put out of the 
world without pain.} But if, on the other hand, the object 
was human suffering, and it was believed that the example 
was good, then by all means let the execution be as public 
as possible. For my part, I believed the whole thing to 
be wrong, and the sooner the gallows was abolished in the” 
civilized world, the better; for the heathen never yet had a 
gallows! The subject of private executions was up before 
both branches of the Legislature; but the bill passed neither, 
and the men were hung publicly. An eye-witness writes 
about it as follows :— 


Brother Spear, — The scene is over; Reid and Clements are no 
more ; and, agreeably to your request, I proceed to give you an 


* The following is a copy of the proposed bill : — 


‘A Bill concerning the Plan for the Execution of Sentence of Death, and the 
Persons to be present at such Execution. [April 13, 1852. Read first; to be 
read second time. | 


‘1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That whenever sentence of 
death is to be executed, if the convict under such sentence be in a jail, 
around or adjoining which there is a yard of sufficient size enclosed by a 
wall, such sentence shall be executed within such enclosed yard, unless the 
court by which the sentence was pronounced direct otherwise. 

‘2. At the execution there shall be present, besides the officer of said 
court, such other officers, and such guard and assistants, as he shall see fit. 
He shall request the presence of the attorney for the Commonwealth in said 
court, the clerk thereof, and twelve reputable citizens, including a physician 
or surgeon; and he shall permit the presence of the counsel of the convict, 
such ministers of the gospel as he shall desire, and such of the convict’s 
relations as the officer shall deem prudent. 

‘3. This Act shall be in force from its passage.’ 


+ See a very able article on this singular proposition in the ‘ Prisoners’ 
Friend,’ vol. i. p. 398. 


VOL. IV. 39 
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account of their execution. As early as nine o'clock in the 
morning, people began to come into the city from the country, 
and a crowd to assemble around the jail. Soldiers were seen 
hurrying through the streets; for the Dragoons, Blues, Greys, 
Caledonia Guards, and Young Guards, five volunteer companies, 
leaving their fine bands of music in the rear, accompanied the 
unhappy mén to the gallows. About ten o'clock they were taken 
from the prison, and conducted through obscure streets, followed by 
troops of men, women, and boys, — both the better and baser sort 
of people, — to the fatal spot. There we found thousands of peo- 
ple. Some laughed and joked; some were profane, some intoxi- 
cated; while others, I am happy to say, seemed to feel for the poor 
sufferers, and weep. ‘ Every thing about told of life and anima- 
tion, but one dark cluster of objects in the very centre of all — 
the ropes, the coffins, the cross-beam, and all the hideous apparatus 
of death.’ At eleven o’clock and thirty-five minutes, prayers had 
been said, and the officers had left the staging; the fatal blow 
was given, and they were struggling in articulo mortis. I did 
not see all; I had no heart to. The prisoners appeared com- 
posed and calm, and died bravely. They coolly examined the 
machinery of the gallows. They made no further confession, 
unless to their priests, who rode with them to the gallows. 

I cannot but think that your mission to this city has been the 
means of considerable good. It has awakened an interest in your 
enterprise. I was astonished to hear so many people express 
themselves against Capital Punishment. Indeed, a lady, the wife 
of one of the jurymen in Reid’s and Clement’s case, told me, after 
the execution, that she had never, in Virginia, heard a person 
express himself or herself in favor of hanging. Perhaps Gov. 
Johnson is right. Were the people heard on this question, this 
State would soon stand beside Michigan and Rhode Island. 

An old gentleman told me, in the street, in the morning, what 
he once witnessed at a public execution at Newgate. The victim 
was a young female. ‘The crowd was so great around the gal- 
lows, and such was the anxiety to see, that men, women, and 
children were carried by the crowd as drops of water are carried 
by the waves of the sea. Hundreds were wounded, and twenty- 
nine, at least, were trampled under foot and killed. Some were 
trodden literally to pieces, so that their friends found it impossible 
to recognize them. Since then, the old man had kept away from 
such scenes of legalized murder. 

An affair happened somewhat dangerous in its character, yes- 
terday. A horse commenced rearing and kicking in the centre 
of the crowd. ‘Those around the dangerous animal rushed back 
upon others, they in turn back upon others, and so on. Some 
foolish fellow shouted, ‘The mob! the mob! They are coming 
to rescue the prisoners.’ Even the soldiers were seized with 
a panic, and failed to stand their ground. Many were trampled 
into the mud, and some were hurt. 
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The negro, Jordan Hatcher, who was to have been hung yester- 
day, has been respited by the Governor till the seventh of May ; 
consequently, it will be a whole fortnight before we have another 
‘hanging bee.’ w. x. 


Ricamonp, VA., April 24, 1852. 


The slave was not only reprieved, but Gov. Johnson, 
with whom I had an interview, and who declared, as our 
correspondent says, ‘that, if it were put to vote, Virginia 
would go for the entire abolition of the death-penalty, 
has since commuted the sentence to transportation for life. 
This has occasioned a great stir. A public meeting was 
held, and several resolutions were passed. ‘The particulars 


lie on my table; but as they are long, and as a great princi- 
ple is involved, they must be laid over till another month." 


* Mr. William F. Watson, a quiet and peaceful citizen, submitted to the 
meeting this proposition : — 

‘ Resolved, That a Committee be appointed, whose duty it shall be to wait 
upon the Governor, obtain the papers and signatures, &c. which have been 
presented to him in behalf of commuting the punishment of the convict, 
and report to an adjourned meeting of the citizens.’ 

This proposition was rejected by an overwhelming majority. George R. 
Peake submitted the following resolution : — 

‘ Resolved, That Governor Johnson, in commuting the sentence of the 
slave Jordan Hatcher, convicted of the wilful murder of William P. Jackson, 
has abated the trust confided to him by the Constitution, has outraged the 
feelings of this community, and has given an encouragement to insubordina- 
tion and crime, which calls for the indignant reprobation of the people of 
Virginia.’ 

This resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Mid the applause consequent upon the adoption of this resolve, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

The next day, Mr. Lewis, of the Legislature, offered the following resolu- 
tions : — 

‘ Resolved, That a joint committee, consisting of nine, on the part of the 
House, and six on the part of the Senate, be appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of moving the Capital of the Commonwealth from the city of 
Richmond. 

‘ Resolved, That said committee further inquire into, and report to the 
General Assembly, a more central and convenient location for the same, 
where the executive of the Commonwealth can discharge his constitutional 
functions without subjecting the dignity of the office to insult, and his 
mansion to threatened and overt acts of violence.’ 

After a long and animated debate, in which the doings of the mob were 
indignantly denounced by several of the speakers, the resolutions were passed 
by a vote of 72 to 44. 
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Such an excitement probably could have happened in no 
other State than Virginia; and I fully believe that even 
there it must have been condemned by the more sober part 
of the community; for the Governor did not propose to let 
the criminal go free, but to transport him beyond the limits 
of the State." 

I left Richmond, as I observed in my article on Wm. H. 
Wells in this same number, the night before the execution, 
to attend his execution, which, as stated, was altered to 
imprisonment for life; a most singular stretch of the Con- 
stitution by the President; a step which an abler hand 
will hereafter consider; but so long as the Constitution is 
stretched in favor of humanity, or instead of the neck of the 
culprit, I shall be the last man to complain! It is sufficient 
for my present purpose to state, that I believe the Great 
Expounder gave it as his opinion, that the Constitution 
would bear such a humane interpretation. 

But I must hasten to a close. I should say that while in 
Richmond I was treated with uniform kindness. The Capi- 
tol was freely opened for a lecture, also the First Presby- 
terian Church. Much praise is due the clergyman for 
his liberality. I delivered an address there on Sabbath 
morning to a very attentive audience. This is the first 
instance that a Presbyterian Church has been opened to my 
mission in this country. In Europe, every church, except 
the Established Church, which nobody ever asks for, was 
freely opened. When will the American Church, in a free 
Republic, be as liberal as the church in a monarchical gov- 
ernment? Not in this century, I fear. Heaven speed the 
day when every pulpit shall be wide open to the great cause 
of the prisoner; when that still small voice, which has been 
sounded for eighteen centuries, will be heeded: ‘ I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me.’ 


* The following is the law of Virginia: The value of a slave condemned 
and executed, or sentenced to a repriever for sale and transportation, shall 
be paid to the owner out of the treasury. Such value shall be the cash- 
price for which he would sell at public sale, with a knowledge of his con- 
demnation. It shall be fixed by the Court, and entered on record. 
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Passing here, I stopped in Philadelphia, and delivered 
my message in the church of the Rev. Henry Bacon, one of 
the noble spirits of our age. For years, while in Provi- 
dence, he manifested a liberal spirit; and he does not gene- 
rally forget that the Reformer needs a little ‘ material aid’ 
Here I was kindly entertained by my friend John Carrow, 
who usually feels it a privilege to entertain the weary pil- 
grim of humanity. 

Stopping in New York a few days, I found excellent 
accommodation at the Howard House. This house is very 
central, and the traveller will find every thing done up in 
the best manner. 

Leaving here, I chose the best route home, which is over 
the New Haven route, so called. It is inland, quick and 
cheap. Of the three routes this is evidently the most com- 
fortable, and it has now a large patronage. 

I could not pass through New Haven without stopping. 
Here, again, Governor Seymour showed me every atten- 
tion; and, by his pressing invitation, I promised to give an 
Address before the Legislature. He has, every year, re- 
commended the abolition of the death-penalty.* Of that 
labor, should Providence permit, the reader will know more 
hereafter. 

Stopping a night or two in Hartford, at that prince of 
hotels the American, one of the best if not the very best in 


* «“T renew the proposition for the abolition of the death-penalty, that life 
may be spared where resistance has ceased, and the weakness of guilt and 
shame become the strength of the law. Neither the protection of society, 
nor any moral considerations, require the infliction of such a penalty. On 
the contrary, the best feelings of our common nature, when freed from the 
excess of human passions, revolt against the high-handed exercise of this 
power upon the feeblest and most wretched of culprits. If the law could 
reach the offender the moment conscience begins its more fearful work, and 
the sentence of a court send the victim at once to the scaffold, something 
might be excused, on the score of ill-suppressed horror of the crime, and 
indignation against the criminal. But, as the laws now are, the very cool- 
ness with which preparation is made for the work of the hangman, after 
hatred has died away, and pity begun to plead for the life of the victim, 
invests the whole subject with a sense of daring usurpation of the majesty of 
a higher tribunal than earth affords.” 

VOL. IV. 39* 
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the Union, I received a letter hastening my return. Here I 
took part in the funeral services of a beloved brother in 
the ministry, Rev. Mr. Turner, which took place on the sab- 
bath. 

My journey had been prolonged to eight weeks, far beyond 
what I intended on leaving home; but incident after inci- 
dent crowded upon me. I wanted very much to have 
stopped one more night with the friends in Springfield, 
and to have partaken again of the hospitality of my friend 
Trask ; but sickness and death had come into my family. 
A son-in-law had been stricken down, leaving a widow and 
three helpless children. Providence permitting, they shall 
have a home. 

Thus ends an important journey. Heaven grant that 
some good may grow out of my humble labors! 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


A eGreat advance has been made. The State of Massa- 
chusetts has virtually abolished the death-penalty, what we 
supposed would take at least a century to accomplish. We 
have lived to see a glorious day. 

The law is similar to that adopted in Maine some years 
since. Under that law, a man by the name of ‘Thorn has 
been under sentence of death during eight years, in the 
State Prison. There has not been an execution in Maine 
for seventeen years. 

As our law now stands, a person convicted of murder 
cannot be executed under one year’s time after the sen- 
tence, and not even then without a direct order from the 
executive. ; 

The death-penalty for Treason, Arson, and Rape is en- 
tirely abolished. Murder alone stands as a capital offence, 
and the Executive is put under the Maine law, which, as 
we have said, requires that a whole year should elapse 
before the culprit can be executed. Our work is now going 
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to press, and we are sent for by the Governor of Connecti- 
cut to give an address before the Legislature. A distin- 
guished lawyer in our city promises an able article in our 
next number on this great step in the cause of humanity. 





Carita PuntsHMENT IN PeNNsyLvanta.— A report of 
the Select Committee to the Pennsylvania Legislature, on 
the Abolition of Capital Punishment, says that, in fifty- 
four years, seventy persons have been executed in that 
State for murder. Of one hundred and eleven persons 
who have been charged with murder in Philadelphia county, 
only ten were capitally convicted: three of these were par- 
doned, two died before sentence, and only five were exe- 
cuted, being one in twenty-two of the indicted. The Com- 
mittee, after a careful consideration of the subject, have 
come to the conclusion that the death-punishment, as a 
penalty for crime, ought to be abolished. 

The bill for the abolishment of the death-penalty and 
substituting imprisonment of not less than fifteen or more 
than fifty years in lieu thereof, passed finally in the House, — 
yeas 46, nays 42. 


Sevr-PrRatis—E A RECOMMENDATION. —A Madrid journal con- 
tains the following: ‘General Shelly, on passing a review of a 
cavalry corps a few days ago, had this dialogue with a soldier: 
*‘ Which is the best horse in the squadron?” said the General. 
‘** Horse No. —,General.”’ ‘* What qualities has he which make 
him the best?”’ ‘* He runs and leaps well, has no defects in his 
limbs or health, is fat, carries his head high, has good blood, and is 
in the prime of his age.”’ ‘* And who is the best soldier in the 
squadron?”’ ‘The best soldier is F. de T.” ‘* And why is he the 
best ?”’’ ‘* Because he is an honorable man, is obedient, clean, 
takes care of his equipments, his arms, and his horse, and is ex- 
act in the accomplishment of all his duties.” ‘‘ And to whom does 
the best horse belong?” ‘‘It is mine, General.’’ ‘And who is 
the best soldier?’ ‘“‘ Your humble servant, General.’”’ The 
General laughed, and gave the man a present of money.’ 
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SPRING. 


A uitTLe month ago, the sky was gray; 
Snow-tents were pitched along the mountain side, 
Where March encamped his stormy legion wide, 

And shook his standards o’er the fields of Day! 

But now the sky is blue, the snow is flown, 

And every mountain is an emerald throne, 

And every cloud a dais fringed with light, 

And all below is beautiful and bright ! 

The forest waves its plume, the hedges blow ; 

The south-wind scuds along the meadowy sea, 
Thick-flecked with daisied foam ; and violets grow 
Blue-eyed ; and cowslips star the bloomy lea ; 
The skylark floods the scene with pleasant rhyme ; 

The ousel twitters in the swaying pine ; 

And wild bees hum about the beds of thyme, 
And bend the clover-bells and eglantine ; 

The snake casts off his skin in mossy nooks ; 

The long-eared rabbits near their burrows play ; 

The dormouse wakes ; and see! the noisy rooks 
Sly foraging about the stacks of hay! 


What sights! what sounds! what rustic life and mirth ! 
Housed, the long winter, from the bitter cold, 
Huddling in chimney-corner, young and old 

Come forth and share the gladness of the earth. 

The ploughmen whistle as the furrows trail 
Behind their glittering shares, a billowy row ; 

The milkmaid sings a ditty, while her pail 
Grows full and frothy ; and the cattle low. 

A pack are baying in the misty wood, 

Starting the fox; the jolly huntsmen cheer ; 
And horns and guns disturb the listening ear, 

And startle Echo in her solitude ; 

The teamster drives his wagon down the lane, 
Tearing a broader rut in weeds and sand ; 

The angler fishes in the shady pool ; 

And loitering down the road, with cap in hand, 

The truant chases butterflies — in vain, 

Heedless of bells that call the village lads to school ! 


Methinks the world is sweeter than of yore, 
More fresh and fine, and more exceeding fair ; 
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There is a Presence never felt before, 

The soul of inspiration, everywhere ; 
Incarnate Youth in every idle limb, 

My vernal days, my prime returns anew ; 
My tranced spirit breathes a silent hymn, 

My heart is full of dew! 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


A ConsTANTINOPLE correspondent of the ‘London He- 
rald’ writes under date of the 5th: — 


‘We have now a most curious affair here, which may greatly 
embarrass the Porte, and which does the Turks much injury in 
the eyes of Europe. A young handsome Turk, sougoldgi (water- 
man), in the service of the Sultan, being the neighbor of an 
Armenian girl, falls in love with her, and invites her to turn Turk 
and become his wife. She refuses. The lover then offers jewels 
and a round sum of money, if she will comply with his request. 
This tempting offer, after a world of negotiations, was accepted, 
and their conjugal felicity was undisturbed for fully six months, 
when, owing to the earnest representations of the parents, she left 
her home, and sought refuge in the Armenian hospital, situate at 
Kazlichesme, towards the Seven Towers, where she abjured the 
Mussulman faith, and returned to Christianity. The husband, 
who it appears is greatly attached to his wife, sought her in every 
direction, and finally discovered her retreat, and claimed her from 
the director. The latter declared that the girl in question had 
become a nun, and that he must renounce her for ever. The 
Turk applied to the Sultan’s mother for redress, who at once sent 
orders to deliver up the girl. The Armenian ecclesiastical 
authorities refused to obey; and, notwithstanding the repre- 
sentations of the Ministers of the Porte, positively refused to 
recognize their authority in such a matter; whereupon the 
Minister of War, accompanied by a strong escort of soldiers, and 
preceded by the husband, repaired to the Hospital, and, contrary 
to the laws of the country, which guarantee the inviolability of 
the domicile, forced his way into the establishment, led away the 
girl, and gave her over to the Turk. The Armenian authorities 
have protested against this act, and have come to the resolution of 
; placing the matter in the hands of Sir Stratford Canning, who 
some years back so stoutly advocated the rights of Christianity 
in the Levant.’ 


—— — Se re a 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. XXV. 


Wuie in London, we were struck very much with the 
great difference between the price of newspapers and 
books there and in America. For instance, our own work, 
‘Essays on the Punishment of Death,’ was put at five shil- 
lings ($1.25), whereas here it brings only 624 cents. The 
‘Times’ newspaper, the great leading paper of the day, was 
put at five pence (10 cents), making it come at about $30 
a year! An old man near our lodging-house kept the 
‘Times’ to let at a penny an hour! What would our mer- 
chants think to have a bill of $30 presented for a daily 
paper? 

The last ‘ Westminster Review,’ republished by Scott 
and Company, New York, has an able article, entitled ‘Com- 
merce of Literature, from which we glean the following, 
which gives some new views on the international copyright 
question :— 


‘It seems that the taxation on books, in England, is as heavy as 
the onerous stamp duty on newspapers. In the first place, the 
paper on which they are printed pays a duty to the government of 
one and a half pence per pound, which amounts to one-fifth of the 
price on most papers used for printing; the tax weighing heaviest 
on the lower priced, or those intended for cheap books for the 
people. The effect of this tax is to prevent manufacturers of 
moderate capital from making paper; for the duty has to be paid 
in cash, while the returns are never at less than six months, and 
oftener at a longer period, the paper being usually sold on time. 
This gives a virtual monopoly to a few wealthy manufacturers. 
It is estimated that the total result of the tax, directly and 
indirectly, is an increase of eight per cent on a book sold for two 
shillings and six pence. The “ Miscellany of Tracts,” a useful 
serial, published by the Messrs. Chambers, was abandoned, when 
it had a circulation of eighty thousand copies, in consequence of 
the paper duty consuming what ought to have been the profits. 
At the time the work was stopped, twenty-five thousand dollars 
paper duty had been paid on it. 

* With such a drawback on the publication of cheap books, it is 
not to be wondered at that the English are not a reading people, 
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at least as compared with Americans. But there is another 
serious obstacle in the way of cheap books in England. The 
booksellers there, instead of sending their books out on commis- 
sion, as is the practice here, have no method of making known 
a new work except by advertising, the result of which is that the 
advertising of a book averages not less than one-fourth of the 
entire cost. The sums paid for advertising, by some of the 
leading booksellers in London, appear almost incredible. The 
‘** Westminster ”’ states that Messrs. Colburn & Buzby, during the 
years they were in partnership, expended nearly fifty thousand 
dollars annually in this way. The cost of advertising weighs 
heaviest on low-priced books, the amount disbursed being the 
same generally, book for book, whether the price is two shillings 
or one guinea. As the government has a duty on advertisements, 
this item of expenditure is even higher than it would otherwise be. 
It has been calculated that the direct and indirect effect of this 
tax, in raising the total average cost of advertisements, is, at the 
very least, fifty per cent. Truly our British brethren have to pay 
at a round rate for the privilege of reading. 

‘And yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks, a really well- 
printed book can be published in London cheaper than here. So 
fully satisfied are the English booksellers of this fact, that they 
propose, if ever an international copy-right act should be passed, 
to supply the American market with the London editions of all 
British works, by underselling the reprints. The enormous 
capitals embarked in the publishing houses abroad will easily 
account for this ability to print books there cheaper than here. 
After paying the government duty on the paper, the London 
bookseller could yet turn out his volume at a lower price than his 
American rival, who has no duty to pay. The cost of composition 
would also be saved to the English bookseller, in issuing an 
edition to compete with an American reprint. It is evident, 
therefore, that an international copy-right, of which we hear so 
much at present, would be a sad blow to the American trade; for 
it would virtually prevent them reprinting English books, even if 
they bought the privilege from the author. American publishers 
would soon find themselves confined to the issuing of original 
American works. ‘This would take large sums of money annually 
out of the country, and would cripple printing, paper-making, and 
many other branches of manufacture now pursued to advantage in 
the United States. 

‘It appears, therefore, that though books might be sold cheaper 
in England than they are, they can be manufactured at a price to 
defy competition here, if we throw the market open. This is a 
question for the people, however, to decide.’ 


A motion has been made in the British Parliament to 
abolish the paper and stamp duty; but it was lost. The 
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newspapers have to pay the government a penny for each 
paper. For advertisements, in every instance, however 
small, eighteen pence (36 cents) must be paid to the gov- 
ernment. Then the advertiser has to pay often as high as 
$2 for advertising a few lines. 


No. XXVI. 


We could not help admiring the admirable system in 
the English Post Office. There is a punctuality which is 
admirable, not only throughout the kingdom, but through- 
out the large cities. In London, for instance, ten times a 
day the penny post passes through the city. A letter can 
be sent anywhere for a penny. ‘The following will give an 
idea of the system: — ° 


‘The English system of posts was originally introduced from 
Italy, but has undergone great modifications. The present estab- 
lishment takes date from the reign of Elizabeth. The Postmaster- 
General is a member of the Cabinet, and has a right to a seat in 
the House of Lords. The management and profits of the office 
were farmed out, or sold at auction, prior to 1791. The contracts 
(for hauling the mails merely) on the principal routes are let out 
by the Department, after full competition, for a term of years; 
but they do not cease at the expiration thereof, unless three 
months’ notice of such intended discontinuance be previously 
given by the Government or contractor, or unless in case of the 
death of the contractor, or the annulment of his contract for fail- 
ures. The mail-coaches are obtained by the Government from the 
builders. The rural routes are let out under the direction of the 
Inspector of Posts, for the district through which they pass. 
The British Government does not concern itself in the conveyance 
of passengers in the mail coaches, as done on the continent. The 
Department permits the contractors to take a limited number of 
that class. The Postmaster-General exercises an unlimited con- 
trol over the times of arrival and departure on railroad routes, 
although they pay no higher rates for such service than is done 
by the United States establishment; which latter, however, rarely 
undertakes. to change the schedule, without the consent of the 
companies. Such a power, if possessed by the American office, 
would tend materially to expedite the mails. The regularity 
with which the English mails arrive at and depart from the prin- 
cipal towns is remarkable.’ 
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While in France, we had an opportunity of learning 
something of the system there. A writer before me thus 
sums up the matter :— 


‘In France there is a Director General of posts, and an In- 
spector of posts, in each department. Lach post-office, of which 
there are about four thousand, has a director and comptroller, and 
the necessary number of assistants. The mail-coaches convey 
also money and passengers, and are accompanied by responsible 
couriers. Passengers pay a certain number of sous for each 
stage, and are allowed to take fifteen pounds of luggage. The 
Government contracts with the postmasters for the transmission 
of the mails, paying a stipulated price for each horse and driver. 
They have a separate class of mails called “extra posts,” under 
the exclusive control of the postmasters, which travel with great 
speed, owing to the activity of the postmasters and postilions. 
The latter never think of sleep when on duty. The right of send- 
ing mails free of charge on railroads is secured by the Government 
in. the acts incorporating the same. A similar privilege is enjoyed 
on the German railroads. In France, ‘* reeommended”’ letters 
may be sent on payment of double postage, and patterns of goods 
may be sent at one-third postage.’ 


A SCENE FROM REAL LIFE. 


Arter I had embarked on board the boat at Louisville, 
says the editor of the ‘ Cincinnati Atlas,” a few moments 
before we started, my attention was attracted towards a 
group of frends with whom I became very much interested. 
It was a family parting with a daughter and a sister, who 
was a bride, and was leaving the home and friends of her 
childhood, to cast her lot with one she loved, and seek an- 
other home in the far, far West. She appeared to be an only 
daughter, — at least, there were no sisters there; and the 
parting of the child was one of the most affecting scenes 
I ever witnessed. They sat for an hour side by side in 
silence, — the heart was too full to speak, — waiting for the 

boat to start, and appearing anxious to remain together 
as long as possible. At length the last signal was given; 
they then rose, and, with a look of grief that I will never 
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forget as long as I breathe, they regarded each other for a 
moment, and then, enclosing themselves in each other's, 
arms, stood for a while trembling in their parting anguish, 
as if in fear lest to sunder that embrace would tear every 
heart-string loose. But, at last, summoning strength, they 
bade each other the sad farewell, in a tone and manner 
beyond the power of words to describe, — such as told all 
the depths of a daughter’s love, and such as subdued the 
whole company who saw it into sadness and tears. ‘The 
father then came and gave his parting blessing, and bid his 
sad farewell, and then took the mother; and they moved 
sadly away. 

When they got to the cabin-door, she turned to take the 
last long, lingering look, that the heart loves to and will 
take when parting with some dearly-loved object, though 
we feel that, in doing so, the tide of grief and woe and 
anguish will pour with a ten-fold force around the soul. 

Their eyes met; and, if they should never meet on earth 
again, that lingering look will be remembered till both 
hearts are still and cold in death, and till they meet again 
in heaven. The brothers (two of them) remained on board 
to take their parting at the foot of the Falls. The oldest 
one, almost a man, tried to part again with manly dignity ; 
but the last embrace was too much: he quivered for a 
while like an aspen-leaf, and then bade farewell in tears. 
The youngest, a small boy, gave loose to his anguish, and 
sobbed as if his very heart would burst; and, after kissing 
her again and again, left her as though he had left the 
sweetest and dearest friend on earth, as though he had met 
with his first and great loss; and I doubt not but that 
amid all the storms of life that parting-hour will be remem- 
bered for ever. 

After they had got on shore, they stood on a point, and 
waved their last adieu till they were lost sight of in the 
distance. Then, no doubt, a full sense of her loss coming 
home with all its power to that young girl’s heart, and feel- 
ing that she was alone in the world with the one she loved 
{who stood by her with his arm around her), she hid her 
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face in his bosom, and gave way to all the agony of 
her grief. Then I thought, What will not woman do when 
she loves with all her heart! and what a treasure that man 
could call his own, when he held that young girl in his 
arms, and knew that she suffered all that anguish for her 
love of him! and then I thought, what a base, base heart his 
must be if he could abuse that love, and betray that trust 
and confidence! Yes, base must he be, if he would not sacri- 
fice every selfish joy he has on earth to make her happy. 


THe Force or Lanavace. —It is of the very office of lan- 
guage to express what is consciously working in the soul: language 
is the express image of spirit. As soon as the mind is raised 
above the obscure state of spontaneous feeling, or the rude per- 
ceptions of sense, it begins to express its feelings and indicate its 
perceptions in audible language. In its whole trainings, words, 
thought or uttered, are the great instrument, as well as the result, 
of its progress. And so it comes to pass, that, though language 
be not life, yet there is not a deep or delicate emotion, not a sub- 
tle distinction or large concatenation of human thought, not an 
abstract principle or a simple idea, which language, by simple 
words, by imagery, by definition, by description, or by system, is 
not adequate to convey. And though single words, when taken 
singly, may have many a sense, yet the single words only give us 
the separate parts of speech; but take language as a whole, put 
the word in a sentence, qualify it by adjuncts, limit it by its rela- 
tions, define it by logic, fix it in a system, and the single word 
may have such an immoveable significance, that no other term 
can be exchanged for that simple sound. It may have had its 
origin in the regions of sense; but, by the action of the soul upon 
it, it has been transfigured; it has passed through all inferior 
stages, and at length has been claimed by faith or reason for its 
exclusive use; so that only a philologist knows its earthly origin, 
and to all others it is the apt and direct symbol of the highest 
ideas of reason, or the loftiest objects of faith. 
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DO THEY MISS ME? 


Do they miss me at home! do they miss me? 
*Twould be assurance most dear 
To know at this moment some loved one 
Was saying, ‘I wish he was here! ’’ — 
To feel that the group at the fire-side 
Were thinking of me as I roam : 
Oh, yes! ’twould be joy beyond measure 
To know that they missed me at home. 


When twilight approaches, the season 
That ever was sacred to song, 

Does some one repeat my name over, 
And sigh that I tarry so long? 

And is there a chord in the music, 
That’s missed when my voice is away ; 

And a chord in each heart, that maketh 
Regret for my wearisome stay * 


Do they place me a chair at the table, 
Where evening’s home-pleasures are nigh ; 
And lamps are lit in the parlor, 
And the stars in the calm azure sky? 
And when the ‘ Good nights’ are repeated, 
And each lays them down to sleep, 
Do they think of the absent, and waft me 
A whispered ‘ Good night ’ o’er the deep? 


Do they miss me at home? do they miss me, 
At morning, at noon, or at night? 

And lingers one gloomy shade round them, 
That only my presence can light ? 

Are joys less invitingly welcomed * 
Are pleasures less hailed than before, 

Because one is missed from the circle, — 
Because I am with them no more? 


Oh, yes! they do miss me! kind voices 
Are calling me back as I roam ; 

And my eyes are grown weary with weeping, 
And watch but to welcome me home. 

Kind friends, ye shall wait me no longer, 
I'll hurry me back from the seas ; 

For how can I tarry when followed 

By watching and prayers such as these’ 














































































LITERARY WORLD. 


Life Sketches of Rev. George Henry Clark. By his Brother. Boston : 
Abel Tompkins. — Rev. Uriah Clark has, in this work, portrayed the 
life and character of an exemplary minister, and an honest, upright man. 
It contains many valuable extracts from the diary and correspondence of 
the deceased ; and all who would learn lessons of Christian faith, in sor- 
row and trial, cannot fail to be-greatly benefited by an attentive perusal. 

Home and Social Philosophy. New York: G. P. Putnam. — This vol- 
ume is the first of a classified reprint of Dickens’s ‘‘ Household Words.”’ 
Under this title is preserved, in a portable and permanent shape, all those 
valuable, pithy, and entertaining essays which relate to domestic and 
social economy, familiar illustrations of natural philosophy, and kindred 
topics. It is to be followed by a series of travellers’ narratives and geo- 
graphical notes; and ‘Home Narratives,’’ including the best of the 
stories and imaginative sketches, will form a third series. 

A Faggot of French Sticks, or Paris in 1851. By Sir Francis Head. 
New York: G. P. Putnam.— This is a series of very amusing and 
truthful sketches of that great metropolis. We have rarely perused a 
work of this kind with which we have been more pleased. 

The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. May, 1852. Bos- 
ton, Crosby, Nichols, & Co.—This is a very able number, as may be 
inferred from the list of contents, which speak more in its praise than 
could any remarks of our own. They are: I. The Andover and Princeton 
theologies. II. Murray’s and Latham’s English Grammars. III. Con- 
ditions of Social Progress. IV. The New Exodus. V. The Procession of 
the Holy Ghost. VI. Juvenile Depravity and Reformatory Schools. VII. 
The Rev. William Ware. 

Graces.and Powers of the Christian Life. By A. D. Mayo, Minister of 
the Independent Christian Society, Gloucester, Mass.— We have been 
much pleased by a perusal of this work. It is not of a strictly theological 
character ; but, as the author remarks in his preface, it ‘is an attempt to 
reflect a few of the Graces and Powers of the Christian Life, as they have 
come to me, and I have been able to render them before the people to 
whom I minister.’ It is published by Abel Tompkins, 38, Cornhill. 

Life in Earnest, commended to Young Men in a Course of Lectures. 
By Rev. C. Billings Smith, M.A. — This is a work which should be in the 
hands of every young man. It treats of the following subjects: True 
Manliness, Labor, Home, Claims of the Times on Young Men, Politics, 
Elements of Success, Self-Reliance, Religion. The object of the author in 
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these pages has been to enter the circles of young men, not to reprove and 
rebuke, but as a companion, inspiring every heart with faith and hope. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 2vols. Boston, John P. Jewett and Co.—This work promises 
to be more effective than almost any other work that has been pub- 
lished on slavery. It is a thrilling tale, showing a masterly genius, and a 
profound knowledge of the human heart. It is one of the most remark- 
able productions of the day. No one can read it without feeling that it 
has been produced by a master-hand. In eight weeks 50,000 copies had 
been sold. To give the reader some idea of such a sale, we give the 
following statement: amount of paper, 300 reams, 30 lbs. to a ream, equal 
to 90,000 lbs. paper. Three or four Adams’ power presses must have run 
night and day, except the sabbath. About one hundred and fifty book- 
binders must have been employed. When bound, the whole must have 
weighed 110,000 lbs., or 55 tons. 

The Westminster Review. No. exii. April, 1852. Leonard Scott & 
Co., New York. — This firm publish the London, Edinburgh, North 
British, Westminster, and Blackwood. Price for the whole, $10. We 
cannot give a better notice of the Westminster this time than by inserting 
the rich table of contents: I. The Government of India. II. Physical 
Puritanism. III. Europe, its Condition and Prospects. IV. A Theory of 
Population. V. Shelley and the Letters of Poets. VI. The Commerce 
of Literature. VII. Lord Palmerston and his Policy. VIII. The Early 
Quakers and Quakerism. IX. Contemporary Literature of England. X. 
Contemporary Literature of America. XI. Contemporary Literature of 
Germany. XII. Contemporary Literature of France. 

American Phrenological Journal. New York: Fowlers and Wells. — 
This periodical is so well known and universally appreciated, that it 
seems almost useless for us to say any thing in its favor. But, as there 
are some who have not yet availed themselves of it, we would recommend 
them to do so forthwith. In all matters concerning the mental and 
physical culture of society, no journal in the world can compare with it. 
Phrenology and its kindred sciences have taken a deep root in society, 
and are destined to work out wonders in our social circles and penal codes. 
Messrs. Fowlers and Wells deserve great credit for their untining energy 
in this great work. A new volume of the Journal commences in July. 
It is but $1 a year, and we hope all interested in the great movements of 
the day will not fail to subscribe. 

Scenes from Christian History is the title of a little volume of 272 
duodecimo pages, just published by Crosby, Nichols, & Co. It is a col- 
lection of interesting illustrative facts, forming an excellent introduction 
to a more extended study of Christian history. The style and arrange- 
ment of the work are very attractive. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Hon. T. Purrtncron. — Our readers will find a very able article in 
the present number from this gentleman, which he placed in the hands 
of the President of the United States. In our next, we hope to publish 
another document from him, connected with the early history of Capital 
| 
. 





Punishment in Maine. 
Axonzo Hart. — His request will be attended to in a few days. 
A. S. Kenpatu. — We are presenting his request as fast as possible. 
Hl. D. Burrows, Wisconsin. — His letter will soon be noticed. 





THE NEXT VOLUME. 


We are near the commencement of another volume of the ‘ Prisoners’ 
Friend.’ The present closes under circumstances of peculiar interest to 
the friends of humanity. Within the last twelve months, much has 
transpired that cannot fail to have a deep influence on the final success of 
our cause. A great and important mission has been opened between this 
country and England; Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts have 
virtually abolished the punishment of death ; and Rhode Island within a 
short time has erased it from her statute books. THe opposition to the 
gallows increases daily. There is also a growing feeling in the commu- 
nity in regard to the treatment of criminals, and at no period in our 
reform has a periodical like the ‘ Prisoners Friend’ been more needed. 
We trust to have the co-operation of all our present subscribers, and to 
add to our list many new names. Our facilities are increasing every day ; 
we are promised the aid of many valuable contributors, and intend adding 
to the next volume many interesting features. It will commence in Sep- 
tember, and we can safely promise our friends that it will be of even 
greater interest than its predecessors. 





Boarpinc. — The subscriber has now opened a house, where he can 
accommodate a few boarders in a quiet, healthy part of the city, No. 19, 
Indiana Place, leading from 611, Washington Street, contiguous to the 
Worcester and Providence Railroads. 
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TEMPERANCE ENVELOPES. 





During our late journey to Europe, we secured the famous “‘ Temperance 
Envelopes,” since copyrighted here, and have commenced their sale on the 
following low terms : — 


Per thousand, buff color, plain . . . $3.00 Per hundred, buff color, plain . . 50 cts. 


fs 99 » 9» adhesive. . 350 9 ” 99 » adhesive. 62 ,, 
os - white ,, plain. . . 3.50 90 » White ,, plain. . 99 
ae ve » adhesive. . 4.00 9 pet 99 » adhesive. 75 ,, 


A beautiful envelope on steel, having a design on Peace, may also be had, at the rate of 
$5 per thousand. 


Published and Sold by Cuances Srean, Boston. 
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